ROBESPIERRE

and may have been unbalanced, but perhaps Panis was
not altogether wrong when he compared him with the
prophets of old, likewise not distinguished for mild-
ness of temper, consistency or poise.

Such was the man who came to call on Robespierre
that winter's day, in 1792.
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Robespierre received him, no doubt, in the little
reception-room back of the parlour where he usually
received his visitors. The admiration of the Duplays for
their lodger was sufficiently great to make that room
a sort of shrine, decorated with pictorial and plastic
representations of the "Incorruptible". A full-length
portrait of him, painted by Gerard, hung opposite one
of the two windows, which gave upon a convent
garden; and one could likewise admire him painted by
Eleonore, engraved and sketched on paper, and in
statuette and medallion form.

As the two men stood, each summing up the other,
they must have presented an interesting contrast.
Robespierre, slim and graceful, in his well-cut, olive-
brown coat, with his powdered hair, his spotless white
stock, his delicate wristbands, his silver-buckled shoes;
Marat, ill-favoured and dwarfish-looking, badly shaven,
his soiled shirt open at the throat, a few locks of greying
hair straying from under the handkerchief that served
him for head covering.

From a statement made by Marat and corroborated
by Robespierre, we know, in part, what was said at
the interview, while Fabre d'Eglantine's description of
Marat and his manner of speech enables us to recon-
struct the scene with considerable historical accuracy.
The first remark Robespierre made after greetings had
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